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difference between the artist who trusts to his
memory for his facts and the plodding scholar
who verifies his facts but is no artist. The most
notorious instance was the fight with Churton
Collins, who pulled Gosse's Clark Lectures to
pieces because of trifling errors of fact. Always
during controversy he gave rather better than
he received: having a very pungent manner of
expressing contempt.

His contempt was not restricted to print; he
said things that got about, and he was not averse
from saying things in the hearing of his antago-
nists. I have heard a gentleman defined (it is
one of the thousand inadequate definitions of an
impalpable poetic thing) as a man who is never
rude except deliberately. Gosse, whose ordinary
manners had an eighteenth-century polish, was
never rude except deliberately, but he was often
rude. I have seen men flush and shrivel at
remarks about themselves which were meant to
reach their ears; some old score wiped out, and
very adequately, at last. And it didn't matter
who they were. When Gosse was made Librarian
of the House of Lords, those whom he had
annoyed, or who were jealous of him, murmured
that at last he would be happy. The implied
suggestions were grossly and ludicrously un-
warrantable. He liked to be behind the scenes,
to be cognisant of affairs (though, at bottom,-
indifferent to politics); he had a Johnsonian
regard for the usefulness of " rank " and " subor-
dination " ; and a belief (fortified by his know-
ledge of the great periods in human history) that
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